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The  magnitude  of  the  topic  of  this  paper  is  such  as  to  frustrate  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  detail;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  primary 
purpose  is  to  provide  a perspective  and  an  introduction  to  a vitally 
important  aspect  of  the  Protestant  witness  in  Latin  America.  Certain 
facts  can  well  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  topic  is  presented:  while  we  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  present  situation  and  future  outlook  in 
Latin  America,  we  shall  have  to  make  a limited  number  of  references 
to  past  experience  in  order  to  acquire  a historical  perspective  from 
which  to  see  the  present  situation.  The  writer  confesses  to  an 
experience  limited  largely  to  the  River  Plate  and  to  Puerto  Rico,  and 
has  only  a superficial  acquaintance  with  other  areas  of  the  continent. 

Of  necessity,  generalizations  will  be  made  here,  but  it  is  understood 
that  regional  and  national  differences  may  make  these  generalizations 
inapplicable  in  some  specific  situations.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  elaborate  details  of  a strategy  in  this  area,  but  simply 
to  try  to  see  our  present  situation  and  suggest  some  basic  questions 
concerning  our  policy  in  inter-church  relationships.  With  these 
qualifications  and  introductory  remarks,  we  shall  now  turn  directly  to 
the  subject  at  hand. 

/.  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  point  of  departure,  in  any  study,  contains  potentially  a certain 
number  of  possible  solutions,  and  just  as  surely  excludes  other 
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possibilities.  Many  of  our  mistakes  are  not  the  result  of  false  con- 
clusions, but  rather  the  consequence  of  logical  conclusions  from  false 
premises.  This  is  a truism  which  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  field 
of  religion  and  it  is  important  in  our  study  of  inter-church  relationships 
that  we  adopt  a well  defined  and  consciously  held  point  of  view.  There 
are  two  fundamental  truths  about  the  Christian  Church  of  our  day:  its 
unity  and  its  divisions.  These  I would  hold  as  two  dialectical  truths, 
two  objectively  real  facts.  Some  would  see  the  contrast  of  unity  and 
division  as  a contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  - in  which  the 
present  divisions  of  our  churches  are  real,  and  the  ultimate  unity  of 
God’s  church  is  the  ideal.  This  point  of  view  seems  to  be  a mis- 
reading both  of  history  and  of  the  New  Testament;  and  I submit  that 
both  our  unity  and  our  divisions  are  aspects  of  the  reality  of  the 
church’s  life. 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  really  one  church.  Its  oneness  is  found 
first  in  the  intention  of  God  as  it  is  revealed  in  scripture  — the  in- 
tention to  create  a holy  people.  The  testimony  of  the  Bible  makes  it 
everywhere  apparent  that  this  is  to  be  one  people.  This  is  true  both  in 
ancient  Israel  and  in  the  new  Israel,  the  Christian  church.  We  are  also 
told  that  this  one  people  came  into  being  through  one  mighty  act,  or 
through  a reiteration  of  that  act.  Ancient  Israel  was  constituted  by  God 
through  the  original  covenant.  The  new  Israel,  the  Christian  church, 
was  constituted  also  by  God  through  the  new  covenant.  While  these 
covenants  were  implemented  through  a succession  of  individual  acts, 
the  total  impact  of  God’s  initiative  in  history  converges  into  the  one 
mighty  act  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  also  true  that  while  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  God’s  people  are  multiple  and  contain  elements 
which  are  historically  conditioned,  the  essence  of  this  people  is  one: 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  However  varied  may  be  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  life  of  the  churches,  there  is  an  underlying,  essential 
unity.  Thus  we  can  categorically  affirm  that  the  “Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  earth  is  essentially,  constitutionally  and  intentionally  one”.(1) 
Such  a statement  is  not  a description  of  the  church  as  it  once 
was,  nor  an  affirmation  of  what  it  will  come  to  be,  nor  an  assertion 
of  Christian  idealism,  but  a statement  of  a contemporary  fact.  In  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools, 
the  following  succint  statement  was  published: 

“As  Paul  wrote  long  ago  to  the  Corinthians,  there  are  no  deno- 
minations, no  sects  or  parties  in  Christ.  A denominational  church 
is  therefore  only  a real  church  by  virtue  of  what  it  shares  with 
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every  church,  or  the  degree  in  which  it  participates  in  The  Church, 
the  Body  of  Christ.  Thus  it  is  a distortion  of  fact  — if  not  a vul- 
garity — to  speak  of  the  present  state  of  Christendom  as  the  divid- 
ed Body  of  Christ.  The  supreme  truth  about  His  Body  is  its 
sovereign  wholeness  which  has  survived  all  historical  accidents. 
No  self-acclaimed  church  can  contain  Him  and  does  not  exist  at 
all  as  a denominational  church. ..The  worship  of  God,  His  re- 
demptive work  in  Christ,  the  Gospel,  love  of  neighbor  in  a world 
dimension  — all  that  belongs  to  the  kerygma  — these  are  the 
characteristic  marks  of  The  church  that  give  Christian  character 
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to  particular  churches. 

A similar  affirmation  of  the  reality  and  actuality  of  our  unity  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  late  Archbishop  William  Temple  in  the  opening  sermon 
of  the  Conference  of  Edinburgh  in  1937: 

“Let  us  never  forget  that,  though  the  purpose  of  our  meeting  is 
to  consider  the  causes  of  our  divisions,  yet  what  makes  possible 
our  meeting  is  our  unity.  We  could  not  seek  union  if  we  did  not 
already  possess  unity.  Those  who  have  nothing  in  common  do  not 
deplore  their  estrangement.  It  is  because  we  are  one  in  allegiance 
to  one  Lord  that  we  seek  and  hope  for  the  way  of  manifesting  that 
unity  in  our  witness  to  Him  before  the  world.  ”(3) 

As  the  early  Christians  sought  to  symbolize  their  common  faith  in  a 
brief  statement,  they  included  a ringing  affirmation  of  their  belief  in 
the  “holy,  catholic  church”  and  to  this  day  the  greater  part  of 
Christendom  not  only  uses  their  words  in  the  Apostles’  Creed,  but 
also  shares  their  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  universal  church. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  the  Christian  church  is  one,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  church  is  divided.  These  divisions  are  also  very  real  and 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  through  a denial  of  their  reality  and  gravity. 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that  these  divisions  are  partially  theological 
and  partially  non-theological.  Geographical,  linguistic,  cultural  and 
political  factors  have  created  many  of  the  divisions  in  the  Christian 
church.  So  long  as  there  is  no  inter-mingling  of  peoples,  these 
barriers  have  not  proved  to  be  so  embarrassing;  but  when  through  the 
migrations  of  national  groups  there  is  produced  this  inter-mingling, 
then  the  non-theological  barriers  lose  their  “reason  for  being”,  and 
yet  they  seem  to  persist  through  a kind  of  ecclesiastical  inertia. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  church  divisions  in  Latin  America  has  been 
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due  to  immigration  of  different  cultural  and  national  groups.  This  can 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Buenos  Aires. 
As  is  true  almost  everywhere,  there  is  a basic  theological  unity  among 
these  Reformed  churches,  yet  the  non-theological  factors  are  the  ex- 
planation for  the  existence  of  some  seven  or  eight  different  Reformed 
churches  in  the  Argentine  capital.  Similar  situations  can  be  found  in 
other  traditions  and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  These  divisions, 
though  non-theological,  are  real  and  need  to  be  recognized.  But  of 
far  greater  import  for  our  evangelical  witness  are  the  divisions  which 
do  have  certain  theological  causes.  The  evangelical  church  in  Latin 
America  not  only  has  received  the  varying  heritages  of  classical 
Protestantism  in  the  Anglican,  Lutheran  and  Reformed  traditions;  but 
also  includes  the  free  church  tradition  of  the  Baptists,  the  evangeli- 
calism of  the  Methodists,  the  rationalism  of  the  Disciples  and  im- 
portant elements  from  the  more  recent  movements  within  Protestantism. 
Each  of  these  traditions  feels  that  it  has  discovered  and  conserved 
important  elements  of  the  Christian  tradition;  and  some  would  say 
that  the  perpetuation  of  the  denominational  system  is  essential  to  the 
conservation  of  these  valued  elements.  These  are  real  and  very  power- 
ful forces  within  the  life  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Latin  America. 
Thus  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  a dialectical  truth  — we  are  both 
one  and  many,  united  and  divided,  The  Church  and  the  churches.  This 
double  reality  must  be  accepted  and  assumed  if  we  are  to  be  realistic. 

Without  denying  either  of  these  truths,  we  are  nevertheless  forced 
to  choose  one  of  them  as  our  major  premise  or  as  our  guiding  principle, 
relegating  the  other  to  a secondary  consideration.  The  churchman  who 
gives  no  consideration  at  all  to  the  ecumenical  movement,  who  is  un- 
informed about  it  and  takes  no  part  in  it,  is  disinterested  in  inter- 
church relationships  and  his  position  need  not  concern  us  at  this 
point.  There  are,  however,  churchmen  who  are  interested  in  the 
ecumenical  movement,  who  are  concerned  about  inter-church  relation- 
ships, who  do  participate  in  some  forms  of  interdenominational  work, 
but  for  whom  the  denominational  reality  is  the  major  premise  of  their 
thinking.  The  universal  church  would  seem  to  be  a kind  of  abstraction 
derived  from  the  prior  reality  of  the  denominations.  This  does  not 
preclude  some  kind  of  ecumenical  commitment  and  participation,  but 
it  does  subject  ecumenical  considerations  to  a denominational  per- 
spective. Such  churchmen  would  heartily  endorse  the  participation 
of  their  churches  in  large  enterprizes  which  would  be  completely 
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impossible  for  their  individual  denominations.  This  is  often  defended 
on  the  basis  of  expediency  and  realism  — “it  is  the  only  way  to  get  the 
job  done.”  As  denominational  strength  grows,  however,  it  is  often 
accompanied  by  a growing  independence  in  the  policies  of  the  de- 
nomination. As  budgets  are  made,  the  cooperative  aspects  of  the  work 
are  frequently  considered  after  denominational  “musts”  have  been 
adequately  covered.  These  men  do  not  deny  absolutely  the  reality  of 
the  universal  church,  but  the  controlling  principle  of  their  policies  is 
the  seeming  greater  reality  of  their  denomination.  If  we  can  have 
recourse  to  the  terminology  of  the  medieval  schoolmen,  we  might  call 
this  position  a kind  of  ecclesiastical  nominalism,  in  which  the 
universal  is  posterior  to  and  dependent  upon  the  particular  thing  and 
exists  post  res  only.  We  all  know  that  in  the  realm  of  theology,  this 
position  was  disastrous;  and  I suspect  that  in  the  realm  of  ecclesiology, 
it  is  equally  disastrous.  The  other  alternative  is  to  accept  our  unity  as 
the  major  premise  of  all  of  our  thinking  about  the  church  and  its  work. 

We  would  recognize  the  existence  and  value  of  our  confessional 
traditions,  but  we  would  see  them  as  growing  out  of  and  as  being 
dependent  upon  our  Christian  unity.  Without  pretending  to  amalga- 
mate our  churches  immediately,  we  would  state  explicitly  that  we  would 
prefer  to  participate  in  a united  witness  than  a denominational  one. 

We  would  seek  energetically  to  enlarge  those  spheres  of  program  and 
witness  in  which  we  share  across  denominational  lines.  We  would 
constantly  assert  our  oneness  as  a greater  and  a more  enduring  reality 
than  our  divisions.  I am  aware  that  this  ecumenicity  is  often  criticized 
as  being  utopian  idealism  worthy  only  of  starry-eyed  adolescents. 

But,  returning  again  to  our  medieval  fathers,  we  hear  this  same  criti- 
cism launched  against  the  platonic  realists.  And  yet  the  judgment  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  theologians  stands  solidly  against  the  nomi- 
nalists and  states  emphatically  that  the  universals  are  prior  to  and 
make  possible  the  particulars.  If  this  makes  sense  in  the  realm  of 
theology,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  even  more  reasonable  in  the 
field  of  ecclesiology.  The  controlling  principle  of  all  of  our  thinking 
must  be  the  priority  and  the  reality  of  the  universal  church. 

When  the  apostle  Paul  wrote  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  he 
admonished  them  for  their  divisions  and  elaborated  at  great  length  his 
concept  of  the  church  as  the  Body  of  Christ.  He  would  seem  to  say 
that  a great  deal  of  the  validity  of  their  church  life  was  dependent 
upon  their  recognition  of  their  being  a part  of  this  mystical  body.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  Holy  Supper,  they  would  eat  and  drink  judgment  unto 
themselves  unless  they  could  “discern  the  Body  of  Christ”.  The 
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discernment  of  the  Body  of  our  Lord  would  thus  be  an  indispensable 
element  of  the  true  church  — without  it  we  become  followers  of  Peter, 
Apollos,  Paul,  Luther,  Calvin,  Campbell,  Wesley,  but  not  necessarily 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Having  affirmed  the  reality  of  our  unity, 
there  remains  the  question  of  our  discernment  of  this  unity,  the  body 
of  Christ.  If  we  discern  not,  then  we  become  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.  If  we  see  and  feel  and  understand  this  great  reality,  then  to  us 
has  been  given  the  prophetic  insight  which  is  a precondition  for  true 
Christian  leadership. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  we  must  examine  inter-church 
relationships  is  that  of  affirming  the  reality  of  our  unity  as  the  con- 
trolling principle  of  all  of  our  thinking,  and  of  seeking  to  discern  the 
body  of  Christ,  as  the  essence  of  that  unity.  Our  unity  is  ultimately 
more  real  than  our  divisions,  the  Church  of  Christ  more  real  than  our 
denominations,  the  total  kerygma  more  real  than  our  confessional  tra- 
ditions. This  is  the  ecumenical  assumption  upon  which  we  must 
develop  our  church  strategy. 

II.  OUR  EVANGELICAL  WITNESS: 

From  the  point  of  view  which  we  have  assumed,  what  then  is  our 
evangelical  witness?  How  should  we  understand  our  mission  in  relation 
to  the  church?  The  Willingen  Conference  has  told  us  that  the  Church  is 
the  Mission.  Brunner  has  told  us  that  the  Church  exists  by  mission  as 
a fire  by  burning.  Both  affirmations  assume  that  church  and  mission  are 
but  two  aspects  of  what  is  essentially  the  same  thing.  The  message 
and  the  messenger  must  conserve  an  essential  consistency  if  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  message  is  to  be  ultimately  significant  and  effective. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  degree  of  success  and 
failure  of  religious  institutions  in  Latin  America.  We  can  simply 
affirm  that  in  Latin  America  there  is  something  akin  to  a spiritual  void 
and  there  is  a desperate  need  for  the  giving  of  a triumphant,  convincing 
witness  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  the  point  of  view  as- 
sumed, we  must  now  insist  that  this  witness  be  a complete  witness. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a fragmented,  often  unbalanced,  partial 
witness.  No  one  of  our  confessional  traditions  contains  the  whole 
kerygma  of  the  church.  To  present  our  own  denomination  or  tradition 
as  the  entire  true  church  and  message  would  be  to  deny  our  assumption 
and  to  equate  our  visible  church  with  the  invisible  Body  of  Christ  — 
which  many  of  us  feel  to  be  one  of  the  essential  errors  of  our  Roman 
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Catholic  friends.  The  evangelical  witness  must  be  essentially  a 
Biblical  witness,  the  kerygma  of  the  early  church  must  be  normative 
for  us.  Yet  this  does  not  mean  a complete  denial  of  value  and 
meaning  for  the  tradition  of  the  church.  It  simply  means  that 
apostolic  tradition  must  be  superior  to  church  tradition  and  must  be 
the  controlling  tradition.  Church  tradition  must  be  subjected  to 
Biblical  control. 

Our  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  “wholeness”  of  the  witness. 
This  implies  a relevance  to  the  entire  life  of  man,  individual  and 
collective.  To  go  into  all  the  world  means  to  go  into  the  social, 
economic,  intellectual,  industrial  and  academic  worlds.  All  of  these 
worlds  stand  before  us  to  challenge  our  faith,  to  demand  answers  for 
searching  questions  and  light  on  baffling  problems.  Are  the  students 
of  Latin  American  universities  interested  in  the  “Lutheran”  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  science  to  religion?  Are  the  factory 
workers  concerned  about  the  “Methodist”  solution  to  the  labor- 
management  problem?  They  couldn’t  care  less!  But  they  will  listen 
to  a sincere,  informed  and  concerned  Christian  who  stands  by  their 
side  and  gives  a relevant  witness  to  the  “Full  Christian  Truth”  as 
it  is  related  to  the  life  of  men.  The  complete  treasury  of  the  riches 
of  the  Gospel  must  be  laid  before  the  whole  world  through  the  work  of 
the  church  and  its  members.  We  must  take  the  whole  gospel  to  the 
whole  world. 

If  this  be  true,  and  if  there  is  an  essential  unity  between  the 
church  and  the  gospel,  between  the  message  and  the  messenger,  then 
does  it  not  follow  logically  that  some  greater  degree  of  unity  must  be 
achieved  among  the  churches  if  we  are  to  really  witness  to  the  whole 
gospel?  I believe  that  it  does.  I am  further  inclined  to  think  that  the 
time  is  overdue  in  Latin  America  for  a clearer  manifestation  of  our 
unity  and  a greater  wholeness  in  our  witness. 

This  is  not  a plea  for  greater  cooperation  among  boards  and 
churches  on  the  basis  of  pragmatic  considerations  — greater  efficiency, 
lower  costs  and  quicker  results.  But  it  is  rather  a call  to  a serious 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  our  evangelical  witness  as 
seen  and  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  ecumenical  assumption. 
Let  us  look  honestly  at  the  present  situation  in  Latin  America  and  then 
ask  ourselves  what  must  be  done  to  be  true  to  the  nature  of  our 
message  and  to  the  nature  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 
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III.  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION: 


The  present  situation  in  inter-church  relationships  is  far  from 
uniform  and  such  generalizations  as  we  make  here  are  subject  to 
qualifications  in  so  far  as  specific  situations  are  concerned.  With 
the  exception  of  a few  instances  (such  as  the  Dominican  Evangelical 
Church  and  the  United  Andean  Indian  Mission)  the  entire  Protestant 
“church”  enterprize  has  been  undertaken  along  denominational  lines. 
Almost  all  of  these  “younger  churches”  reflect  in  their  organization, 
liturgy  and  other  church  life,  the  older  church  of  which  they  are  a part. 
The  growth  of  the  Protestant  movement,  measured  numerically,  has 
been  literally  astounding  in  the  course  of  this  century.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century  there  were  probably  some  50,000  protestants  in  Latin 
America.  Today,  the  number  in  the  Protestant  community  must  be 
around  5 million.  For  this  dramatic  growth  we  are  all  grateful,  and 
many  of  us  foresee  a continuation  of  this  rapid  growth  throughout  the 
rest  of  this  century.  Along  with  the  numerical  growth,  there  have 
emerged  a large  number  of  strong  institutions  which  have  greatly  added 
to  the  witness  and  prestige  of  the  evangelical  community.  Most  of 
these  institutions  are  also  denominational  in  character,  although  there 
are  notable  exceptions  in  the  cases  of  union  seminaries  and  a few 
inter-denominational  schools  on  the  primary  and  secondary  level. 

The  first  manifestations  of  inter-church  relationships  on  a large 
scale  came  through  the  cooperation  of  the  mission  boards  of  North 
America.  These  relationships  were  really  inter-board  and  not  inter- 
church, however.  Under  the  inspiration  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference 
of  1910,  there  were  held  several  conferences  sponsored  by  the  North 
American  boards.  In  1913  in  New  York,  1916  in  Panama,  1925  in 
Montevideo,  and  in  1929  in  La  Habana,  these  board-sponsored  confer- 
ences were  held.  Our  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  was 
both  the  result  of  the  earlier  conferences  and  the  organizer  of  the 
later  ones.  The  C.  C.  L.  A.  developed  a field  program  in  the  areas  of 
literature,  audio-visual  techniques  and  evangelism.  It  sponsored  and 
helped  in  the  formation  of  national  and  regional  organizations  which 
were  really  inter-church  in  nature.  As  the  organization  with  the 
broadest  interests  in  Latin  America,  the  C.  C.  L.  A.  became  the 
representative  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  Latin  America  in  the 
International  Missionary  Council.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
C.  C.  L.  A.  was  in  its  beginnings  and  continues  to  be  an  organization 
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of  North  American  mission  boards  - it  is  inter-board  and  not  inter- 
church, and  it  is  North  American,  not  Latin  American.  This  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  valuable  contribution  which  the  C.  C.  L.  A.  has  made 
in  the  past  and  continues  to  make;  nor  does  it  imply  that  it  does  not 
have  a place  in  the  forseeable  future.  It  is  simply  a statement  of  fact 
concerning  its  nature. 


The  beginnings  of  true  inter-church  relationships  in  Latin  America 
are  to  be  found  in  a few  isolated  experiments  in  interdenominational 
institutional  work,  such  as  the  cooperation  of  the  Methodists  and  the 
Waldensians  in  the  seminary  in  the  River  Plate.  As  indicated  above, 
the  C.  C.  L.  A.  sponsored  local  organizations  on  an  interdenomina- 
tional basis.  In  the  River  Plate,  for  example,  the  C.  C.  L.  A.  was 
responsible  to  a large  degree  for  the  organization  which  was  the 
predecessor  to  the  Confederation  of  Evangelical  Churches  of  the 
River  Plate.  But  at  these  beginning  stages,  it  still  was  due  largely 
to  initiative  from  the  north  that  these  interim  bodies  came  into 
existence.  True  inter-church  relationships  came  with  the  creation  of 
the  regional  and  national  Christian  Councils.  The  earlier  ones  were 
those  of  Cuba,  Mexico,  Brazil,  River  Plate  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
C.  C.  L.  A.  has  encouraged  and  helped  these  emerging  councils.  As 
these  councils  began  to  take  form,  they  quite  naturally  sought  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  in  the  course  of 
the  years,  became  the  authentic  representatives  of  the  evangelical 
movement  in  Latin  America  in  that  world  body.  Because  there  were 
other  large  areas  without  councils,  and  thus  without  representation  in 
the  I.  M.  C.,  the  C.  C.  L.  A.  continued  until  recent  years  as  a member 
body  of  the  I.  M.  C. 


Beyond  the  level  of  the  regional  or  national  Christian  Councils, 
the  evangelical  churches  have  had  no  clear  channels  of  communi- 
cation and  cooperation,  except  through  intermittent  exchanges 
between  councils  or  through  the  offices  of  the  C.  C.  L.  A.  Therefore 
the  field  program  of  the  evangelical  churches  in  Latin  America  has 
remained  largely  a function  of  the  C.  C.  L.  A.  In  the  executing  of 
this  program,  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  the  councils  and 
their  functional  committees  (such  as  in  the  field  of  literature),  but 
the  program  itself,  as  a continental  program,  continues  to  be  a 
program  of  the  C.  C.  L.  A.  In  most  recent  months,  parts  of  this 
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program  have  been  transferred  to  functional  committees  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Some  further  factors  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  A con- 
siderable part  of  Latin  American  protestantism  has  been  fostered  by 
independent  and  non-cooperative  missions.  These  churches  today  are 
numerous  and  their  strength  in  membership  is  growing  rapidly,  perhaps 
even  more  rapidly  than  is  the  case  in  the  more  historic  churches.  The 
result  of  this  situation  is  that  in  a number  of  instances,  the  national 
Christian  Council  represents  only  a minority  of  the  evangelicals. 
These  aggressive,  free-church  movements  are  usually  not  related  to 
any  regional  nor  international  organization  other  than  their  own 
“mission”  or  “denomination”;  and  usually  have  little  appreciation 
for  or  understanding  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Frequently  it  has 
been  possible  to  achieve  some  degree  of  cooperation  on  the  local 
level,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  parent  mission  boards  have  no 
relationship  to  the  I.  M.  C.  or  the  W.  C.  C.  However  much  we  may 
feel  that  these  groups  are  lacking  in  a genuine  doctrine  of  the  church 
or  are  inclined  toward  an  extreme  fundamentalism  in  theology,  or  are 
unappreciative  of  the  importance  of  a united  evangelical  witness, 
nevertheless  we  must  recognize  their  existence  and  their  growing 
importance  in  the  total  Latin  American  picture.  As  they  grow  in 
numbers  and  strength,  they  are  moving  out  into  the  fields  of 
evangelism,  literature,  radio  and  visual-aids  in  which  the  C.  C.  L.  A. 
has  been  working  so  effectively  for  so  many  decades.  A second 
group  of  churches  which  must  be  recognized  is  the  group  of  churches 
of  European  origin.  The  Anglican  Church,  the  Waldensian  Church, 
the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  the  River  Plate,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  several  Lutheran  churches  all  look  to  Europe  as  the 
initiator  of  their  movements  and  such  relationships  as  they  may  have 
outside  of  Latin  America  are  with  these  European  churches.  The 
present  structure  of  our  national  and  regional  councils  makes  it 
possible  for  these  churches  to  participate;  but  the  continental 
program  under  the  C.  C.  L.  A.  provides  for  them  only  an  indirect  par- 
ticipation, as  their  members  may  work  through  the  functional  commit- 
tees of  the  councils  which  are  engaged  in  aspects  of  the  continental 
program.  Under  existing  circumstances  we  can  hardly  expect  these 
churches  to  feel  a major  and  direct  responsibility  for  the  field 
program  of  the  C.  C.  L.  A. 
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By  way  of  summary,  we  can  say  that  in  general  the  evangelical 
churches  are  projections  of  denominational  structures  of  North  Ameri- 
can and  European  origin,  that  inter-church  relationships  now  exist  in 
many  parts  of  Latin  America  through  the  regional  and  national 
Christian  Councils,  and  that  in  a number  of  instances,  there  has  been 
achieved  a spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  local  level  which  has  not  been 
attained  on  the  international  level.  However  it  has  been  seen  that  our 
present  inter-church  relationships  by  no  means  extend  to  the  totality 
of  the  Protestant  community,  and  in  many  instances  only  a minority 
of  evangelicals  are  related  to  the  councils.  The  extensive  field 
program  of  literature,  evangelism,  etc.  continues  to  be  an  inter- 
board activity  of  the  C.  C.  L.  A.  and  of  some  functional  committees 
of  the  N.  C.  C.  with  considerable  participation  in  the  actual  program 
by  talented  and  capable  leaders  in  Latin  American  Christian  Councils. 

IV.  IMPORTANT  NEW  FACTORS: 

Among  the  newer  factors  which  need  to  be  recognized  as  we  think 
of  interchurch  relationships  is  the  growing  strength  of  the  evangelical 
movement.  Not  only  the  numerical  growth,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  but  also  the  growth  in  leadership  and  financial  ability  is 
most  important.  There  has  now  emerged  in  Latin  America  a group  of 
men  and  women  of  great  capacity  — capacity  not  only  to  assume  most 
of  the  specific  tasks  in  their  respective  churches,  but  also  capacity  as 
Christian  statesmen  to  guide  the  basic  policy  decisions  of  these 
churches.  Any  consideration  of  greater  inter-church  relationships  must 
proceed  in  full  awareness  of  this  leadership  and  of  the  resources  now 
available  in  our  evangelical  churches.  This  factor  is  mentioned  as  a 
new  factor,  not  to  imply  that  in  quality  it  has  not  existed  before;  but 
rather  that  both  in  quality  and  quantity  it  is  now  of  great  importance. 

The  rise  of  confessionalism  is  a factor  which  demands  direct  and 
urgent  consideration.  As  a by-product  of  the  ecumenical  movement, 
there  have  emerged  world  alliances  and  conventions  of  many  of  the 
principle  Protestant  traditions.  In  Latin  America  this  has  been 
expressed  in  the  appearance  of  Latin  American  organizations  which 
tend  to  embrace  all  the  churches  in  a given  tradition  and  provide  for 
them  a fellowship  and  a structure  through  which  the  particular  tra- 
dition can  be  strengthened.  The  Lutheran  Churches  now  have  such  a 
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fellowship  and  the  Presbyterian  churches  have  their  own  Committee 
on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America.  Generally  speaking,  there  has  been 
a double  reaction  to  this  confessional  emphasis:  a recognition  of  its 
value  to  conserve  and  strengthen  the  particular  tradition;  and  also  a 
concern  that  these  movements  may  make  inter-church  relationships 
more  difficult  both  at  the  national  level  and  for  the  total  Latin 
American  picture.  From  the  point  of  view  assumed  in  this  paper,  one 
can  only  look  with  concern  and  dismay  at  any  tendency  to  create  con- 
fessional programs  of  theological  education,  religious  educational 
materials,  hymnals,  confessional  movements  of  youth,  men  and 
women,  etc. 

A third  factor  which  must  be  recognized  is  the  new  status  of  the 
C.  C.  L.  A.  as  an  area  committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  N.  C.  C.,  the  C.  C.  L.  A. 
had  its  autonomous  existence  and  in  the  I.  M.  C.  represented  the  in- 
terests of  Latin  America  (along  with  the  national  and  regional 
Christian  Councils).  Now  we  find  the  C.  C.  L.  A.  to  be  an  area 
committee  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  N.  C.  C.  and 
more  closely  related  to  the  structure  of  North  American  protestantism 
than  before.  Furthermore,  the  C.  C.  L.  A.  has  withdrawn  from  the 
I.  M.  C.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  N.  C.  C.  is  a member  of  the 
I.  M.  C.  and  in  addition,  Latin  America  now  has  a number  of  councils 
which  represent  Latin  America  more  directly  than  could  the  C.  C.  L.  A. 

The  fourth  factor  is  a growing  Latin  American  consciousness 
among  our  churches  and  leadership.  Following  the  Second  World  War, 
the  Confederation  of  Evangelical  Churches  of  the  River  Plate  pro- 
posed the  celebration  of  a Latin  American  Conference.  This  confer- 
ence was  held  in  1949  in  Buenos  Aires  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  for  the  Latin  American  leaders,  this  was  looked  upon  as  the 
first  Latin  American  Evangelical  Conference.  Earlier  conferences 
were  considered  as  conferences  of  the  mission  boards,  but  the 
conference  of  1949  was  proclaimed  as  a conference  of  the  Latin 
American  Councils  and  Churches.  As  plans  proceed  for  the  holding 
of  the  second  Latin  American  Conference  in  Lima  in  1961,  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  intervening  decade  will  have  produced  an  even  greater 
consciousness  of  the  Latin  American  movement  as  a “people”  — 
with  a peculiar  mission  to  undertake,  a special  responsibility  to 
fulfill,  and  a specific  contribution  to  make.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
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not  a superficial  nationalism  or  “culturalism ”,  but  simply  the 
natural  result  of  the  growing  evangelical  movement,  in  its  Latin 
American  environment.  Actually,  there  is  something  unique  about 
Latin  America  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  evangelical 
movement  would  acquire  a sense  of  consciousness  and  mission.  This 
new  consciousness  is  not  exclusive  and  does  not  imply  any  desire  to 
weaken  or  destroy  the  extra-continental  relationships  with  world 
Christian  bodies.  It  is  simply  the  maturing  of  a dynamic  movement 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  a healthy  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  speaking  to 
us  — let  him  that  has  ears,  listen  carefully  to  what  the  younger  Latin 
American  churches  are  saying  about  inter-church  relationships. 

V.  FACING  THE  NEW  DAY: 

As  we  face  the  future  of  our  evangelical  witness  in  Latin  America 
it  is  indispensable  that  we  keep  before  us  our  ecumenical  assumption 
and  that  we  subject  every  phase  of  our  program  and  every  policy  de- 
cision to  the  truth  of  our  oneness  in  Christ.  The  reality  of  our  oneness 
must  be  the  controlling  principle  of  our  strategy.  This  means  that 
absolutely  nothing  should  be  done  by  church  statesmen  nor  recom- 
mended to  our  churches  which  does  not  lead  ultimately  to  this  princi- 
ple. And  if  we  are  really  serious  about  making  our  witness  “whole” 
and  persuasive,  this  must  be  done  at  the  local  level.  It  has  been  often 
said  that  nothing  is  very  real  until  it  becomes  local.  At  first  sight, 
this  might  appear  to  contradict  the  assumption  upon  which  this  paper 
is  written;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  simply  means  that  the  reality 
of  our  oneness  becomes  an  existential  reality,  a tangible  reality,  and 
a functional  reality  only  when  it  is  a local  reality.  It  is  only  as  our 
oneness  becomes  real  on  the  local  level  that  it  is  real  at  all  as  far  as 
the  non-evangelical  community  is  concerned.  It  would  thus  be  obvious 
that  a council  of  confessional  movements  in  Latin  America  is  definite- 
ly not  what  is  needed,  if  by  such  a council  we  understand  cooperation 
on  the  continental  level  and  a perpetuation  of  our  divisions  on  the 
national  and  local  levels.  Local  conditions  and  previous  experience 
will  indicate  to  what  extent  we  can  move  now  toward  a more  satis- 
factory inter-church  situation.  I suggest  that  the  two  criteria  which 
Dr.  D.  T.  Niles  has  proposed  in  Ceylon  should  be  utilized  by  us  in 
Latin  America.  Our  unity  must  be  realized  to  such  a degree  that  we 
make  a maximum  use  of  our  resources,  avoiding  all  needless  duplica- 
tion of  effort;  and  our  unity  must  be  so  expressed  as  to  be  obvious  to 
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the  non-evangelical  community  and  thus  fulfill  its  legitimate  role  in  the 
evangelistic  process  as  indicated  in  the  17th  chapter  of  John’s  gospel  - 
“that  they  be  one  that  the  world  might  believe.”  No  suggestion  is 
made  here  for  the  immediate  creation  of  united  churches,  much  less  for 
the  desirability  of  monolithic  church  structures  based  on  uniformity. 

But  it  is  recognized  that  our  ecumenical  assumption  leads  us  toward 
some  kind  of  church  union.  To  this  conclusion  I am  committed.  If 
it  is  stated  that  we  are  not  now  ready  in  most  parts  of  Latin  America 
for  such  a move,  I should  not  take  issue,  but  would  reply:  “If  we  are 
not  ready  now,  then  what  steps  should  be  taken  now  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  such  a move?”  It  is  only  in  this  long  perspective  of 
eventual  church  union  that  the  strengthening  of  Christian  cooperation 
in  inter-church  relationships  takes  on  its  greatest  significance.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  we  must  approach  our  problem  of  inter-church  re- 
lationships in  Latin  America. 

A)  The  national  level:  What  can  be  done  to  strengthen  our  witness 
within  a given  country  and  what  are  the  implications  for  inter-church 
relationships?  We  should  recognize  that  in  many  Latin  American 
countries,  due  to  comity  agreements  entered  into  many  decades  ago, 
certain  major  evangelical  traditions  are  completely  lacking  from  the 
evangelical  community.  Without  denying  the  virtues  of  these  earlier 
arrangements,  we  ought  to  see  that  at  present  the  evangelical  witness 
in  many  countries  is  weakened  through  the  total  absence  of  an  impor- 
tant element  of  the  Protestant  tradition.  This  situation  needs  to  be 
corrected.  But  the  solution  is  not  that  of  multiplying  the  number  of 
denominations  now  working  in  such  a country,  but  rather  a policy 
decision  of  churches  and  mission  boards  of  a willingness  to  send 
missionaries  and  fraternal  workers  who  will  enrich  and  strengthen  the 
work  of  the  existing  Protestant  community  without  creating  new  deno- 
minational bodies.  Would  not  such  a policy  be  a direct  expression  of 
our  ecumenical  assumption?  I think  that  it  would;  and  I am  sure  that 
the  evangelical  churches  would  herald  the  availability  of  skilled 
workers  from  neighboring  countries  or  from  afar  who  come  as  ecumenical 
witnesses  to  enrich  and  strengthen  the  existing  evangelical  movement. 

Another  very  important  step  in  strengthening  of  our  inter-church 
relationships  is  in  providing  a genuine  ecumenical  preparation  for 
our  church  leaders.  No  one  can  effectively  interpret  the  riches  of 
the  Christian  tradition  who  only  knows  and  appreciates  one  part  of 
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that  tradition.  The  problems  inherent  in  inter-church  relationships 
can  only  be  solved  by  persons  who  have  a broad  understanding  of  the 
full  Christian  tradition.  This  has  been  stated  emphatically  in  recent 
months  by  Prof.  Jose  Miguez,  dean  of  the  Facultad  Evangelica  de 
Teologia  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  a paper  presented  to  the  Fellowship  of 
Professors  and  Missions  which  met  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
this  year: 

“I  believe  that  denominational  theological  training  in  this  situation 
is  an  aberration,  an  absurdity.  No  single  denomination  can  cope 
with  these  problems.  Or,  rather,  these  problems  cannot  be  tackled 
on  the  perspective  of  a single  tradition.  The  whole  Christian 
tradition  as  it  is  represented  in  the  different  confessions  has  to 
be  brought  to  bear  in  the  situation.  I think  that  only  united 
theological  education  makes  sense  in  this  situation”. 

On  the  national  level,  we  must  also  give  a higher  priority  to  the 
needs  of  the  councils  and  their  programs.  My  contact  with  the  councils 
has  been  limited,  bait  my  impression  is  that  they  are  all  struggling 
with  wholly  inadequate  budgets  and  insufficient  personnel.  There  are 
many  activities  now  conducted  by  individual  denominations  which 
could  be  transferred  to  the  sphere  of  national  Christian  Councils.  If 
such  a step  does  not  seem  practical  in  the  immediate  future,  it  is 
possible  for  certain  phases  of  the  work  of  our  churches  to  be  carried 
out  interdenominationally.  This  is  already  being  done  by  a group  of 
churches  in  Mexico.  In  Argentina,  what  was  the  Methodist  Council  of 
Christian  Education,  has  now  become  the  Council  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation for  the  Methodist,  Waldensian  and  Disciple  Churches.  Al- 
though this  venture  is  recent,  I understand  that  the  experience  has 
been  a good  one.  A great  deal  more  of  this  kind  of  unification  of 
functional  committees  is  well  within  the  scope  of  immediate  possibi- 
lity in  most  of  the  countries  in  Latin  America.  In  some  instances, 
thought  should  be  given  to  a venture  in  Church  Federation.  Although 
the  experience  of  federated  churches,  such  as  the  Iglesia  Evangelica 
Espanola,  has  not  always  been  perfect,  it  may  well  be  that  this  would 
be  the  best  next  step  in  some  instances  in  Latin  America.  A stronger 
support  for  the  national  councils  should  also  mean  a willingness  on 
the  part  of  churches  and  boards  to  make  available  to  these  councils 
the  services  of  their  most  competent  and  skillful  personnel.  All  too 
often,  when  a council  seeks  the  services  of  highly  competent  men  and 
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women,  a great  deal  of  resistance  is  offered  by  the  denominational 
authorities.  This  resistance  is  often  based  on  an  unconscious  sepa- 
ration of  the  interests  of  the  denomination  from  those  of  the  total 
evangelical  community.  Wiser  statesmen  will  see  that  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  total  evangelical  community  is  not  only  of  maximum  im- 
portance, but  also  means  the  strengthening  of  the  member  bodies. 

Our  national  Christian  Councils  have  a special  mission  to  fulfill 
at  the  present  time  and  the  leadership  of  our  churches  would  do  well 
to  recognize  its  importance.  The  smaller  evangelical  groups  and  the 
large,  but  at  present  unaffiliated  movements,  need  to  be  cultivated  and 
helped.  These  non-historic  groups,  sometimes  called  sects,  are 
growing  rapidly.  They  are  usually  unfamiliar  with  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  have,  as  a consequence,  no  interest  in  it.  They  usually 
have  had  no  experience  in  genuine  inter-church  relationships.  But 
history  tells  us  that  the  so-called  sects  tend  to  become  churches. 

This  process  is  now  under  way  in  Latin  America.  It  would  seem  very 
important,  in  the  light  of  the  numerical  strength  of  these  movements, 
that  our  national  Christian  Councils  establish  contact  with  them  and 
help  guide  and  accelerate  their  participation  in  the  ecumenical  enter- 
prize.  I am  well  aware  of  the  inherent  problems  and  dangers  of  such 
an  undertaking;  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  a part  of  our  inter-church  re- 
lationships which  we  dare  not  neglect.  If  our  councils  and  the  ecu- 
menical movement  cannot  discover  ways  to  approach  these  groups  and 
make  a significant  contribution  to  their  life  and  witness,  then  we  may 
be  sure  that  there  are  other  movements  which  will  do  so,  and  are,  in 
fact,  doing  so  at  the  present  time.  This  is  a major  issue  in  the  life 
of  our  Latin  American  churches  and  should  be  considered  an  item  of 
“high  priority”  in  our  policy  decisions.  This  enterprize  can  only  be 
undertaken  effectively  through  our  local  Christian  Councils.  There- 
fore it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  councils  have  the 
necessary  resources  to  undertake  the  task  before  it  is  too  late. 

B)  The  continental  level:  By  the  term  continental,  I refer  to 
Latin  America  in  its  entirety.  The  basic  unity  of  culture  and  the 
common  language  of  so  many  countries  make  it  possible  and  neces- 
sary to  have  an  over-all  program  similar  to  that  which  has  been  initiat- 
ed and  directed  by  the  C.  C.  L.  A.  Up  until  the  present,  the  best  in- 
strument for  the  expression  of  this  program  has  been  our  own  C.  C.  L.  A. 
However,  several  years  ago  the  I.  M.  C.  proposed  to  set  up  a secretariat 
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for  Latin  America  and  in  the  subsequent  years  both  in  Latin  America 
and  in  the  boards  in  North  America,  the  implications  of  such  a secre- 
tariat have  been  discussed.  This  project  has  been  variously  received 
in  Latin  America.  I feel  that  most  Latin  Americans  would  say  that  in 
the  light  of  the  service  being  rendered  by  the  C.  C.  L.  A.,  the  creation 
of  a secretariat  should  be  done  only  following  a complete  understanding 
with  the  C.  C.  L.  A.  and  with  the  national  councils.  The  proposed,  and 
apparently  inevitable,  merger  of  the  I.  M.  C.  with  the  W.  C.  C.  creates 
further  complications  for  the  projected  secretariat,  due  to  certain  wide- 
spread suspicions  concerning  the  W.  C.  C.  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Latin  America.  With  the  identification  of  the  I.  M.  C.  with  the  W.  C.  C, 
and  in  light  of  the  present  status  of  the  C.  C.  L.  A.  in  the  N.  C.  C.  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  have  we  not  come  to  the  time  to  consider  the  creation  of 
some  Latin  American  continental  council  through  which  our  united 
Protestant  program  might  be  carried  out?  Would  not  such  a council 
have  a greater  probability  of  general  acceptance  by  the  majority  of 
evangelicals  in  Latin  America  than  any  organization  which  seems  to 
be  a projection  into  Latin  America  of  something  from  outside  this 
cultural  area?  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  and  that  as  a matter 
of  basic  strategy  we  should  look  forv/ard  to  the  creation  of  such  an 
organization. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  about  our  present  situation 
and  particularly  about  the  new  factors  in  the  Latin  American  picture, 
have  we  not  come  to  the  moment  to  take  the  first  steps  in  the  direction 
of  a Latin  American  Council?  Such  a step  would  envolve,  directly  or 
indirectly,  all  of  our  denominational  and  inter-denominational  bodies, 
both  on  the  national  and  the  international  level.  At  first  glance,  the 
problems  of  distance  and  diversity  seem  to  be  appalling.  It  is  not  im- 
mediately evident  how  such  an  organization  could  be  efficiently  ad- 
ministered. It  is  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  cost  of  its  opera- 
tions would  depend  for  the  foreseeable  future  on  the  older  churches  to 
a large  degree.  But  in  spite  of  these  and  other  negative  factors,  I am 
inclined  to  favor  such  a solution  to  our  inter-church  relationships  on 
a continental  level.  In  keeping  with  the  growing  maturity  of  the 
evangelical  movement,  this  would  seem  to  be  an  eventual  development 
— and  we  are  probably  nearer  than  we  think  to  its  realization.  Such  a 
step  would  have  obvious  repercussions  on  our  entire  program  and 
present  organizations.  It  would  require  considerable  readjustment  in 
our  thinking,  policies,  procedures  and  budgets.  It  would  be  a venture 
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of  faith.  But  it  would,  I am  sure,  lay  the  foundation  for  a broader  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  in  Latin  America  and  be  a significant  step  toward 
the  enrichment  and  strengthening  of  the  Protestant  witness. 

However  questionable  may  be  the  specific  suggestions  of  this 
paper,  the  logic  of  our  ecumenical  assumption  forces  us  to  a sense  of 
dissatisfaction  with  our  present  inter-church  relationships  in  Latin 
America,  and  to  a firm  resolution  to  deepen  the  ties  which  bind  us  to- 
gether as  fellow-Christians.  Those  of  wider  and  longer  experience  are 
in  a better  position  to  develop  specific  programs  and  basic  strategy; 
but  all  of  us  should  be  sensitive  to  the  need  and  disposed  to  consider 
carefully  and  prayerfully  the  various  possibilities  which  are  before  us 
at  this  particular  moment.  If  this  sensitivity  has  been  enhanced  through 
the  reading  of  this  paper,  if  our  will  to  oneness  and  wholeness  has  been 
strengthened,  if  our  minds  are  more  open  to  the  larger  implications  of 
our  unity  in  Christ,  and  if  our  ecumenical  assumption  has  become  a 
valid  and  forceful  assumption  for  each  one  of  us  — then  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  paper  will  have  been  achieved. 
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